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Lafayette. 

By  Rev.  D.  X.  JUNKIN. 

Professor  of  Belles  Lettres. 

That  knowledge  is  poioer  has  become  a  stan¬ 
ding  maxim  in  the  philosophy  of  politics,  and 
the  whole  history  of  social  man  corroborates  its 
truth.  Do  we  read  upon  the  historic  page  the 
st  iry  of  a  people  long  enslaved,  and  groaning  be¬ 
neath  a  despot’s  yoke  ;  we  read,  too,  that  dark-  i 
ness  covered  that  land  and  gross  darkness  that  I 
people,  and  that  the  despot  and  the  ministers  of  i 
his  ambition  were  comparitively  enlightened. 
Do  we  learn  that  some  mighty  republic  has  fallen, 
and  that  her  liberties  are  trampled  amongst  her 
ruins  beneath  a  tyrant’s  feet?  We  learn  too, 
from  the  same  page  that  the  citizens  of  that  re¬ 
public  had  become  debased  by  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  that  the  usurper  of  her  liberties  was  some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon,  who  remembered  still,  amid 
the  general  degradation  that  ^'•knowledge  is  pow¬ 
er."  And  do  we  with  surprise  contemplate  the 
fact,  that  so  few  examples  of  self-government  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  our  wonder 
is  abated  by  another  fact: — that  few  nations  have 
existed  sufficiently  enlightened  to  sustain  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  structure  of  which  depends  upon  the 
general  intelligence.  No  nation  has  been  free 
and  prosperous  for  any  great  length  of  time,  whose 
people  were  generally  ignorant:  and  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  benefits  of  education  have  been 
confined  to  the  few  and  withheld  from  the  many, 


has  power  and  privilege  imperceptibly  glided  or 
been  forcibly  torn  from  tbe  hands  of  the  people, 
and  held,  either  by  a  proud  and  enlightened  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  by  a  wily  and  daring  despot.  Now 
history  is  the  memory  of  nations,  and  as  individ- 
I  uals  should  profit  by  past  experience— so  nations, 

I  remembering  the  fate  of  nations  that  have  passed 
'  away  sliould  profit  by  the  lessons  which  they 
'  thus  ma)'  learn.  If  free  America  is  to  be  perpet- 
I  ually  free — if  she  would  escape  the  doom  that 
has  befallen  other  republics  of  the  earth,  she  must 
avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  they  split — she  must 
use  the  proper  antidotes  to  the  causes  of  their 
dissolution — she  must  gather  useful  warnings 
from  the  sad  monuments  of  their  fallen  greatness. 
I  need  not  say  that  one  of  the  most  important 
warnings,  which  history,  with  the  accumulated 
voice  of  ages,  thunders  in  the  ears  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  neglect  not  universal  education." 

In  no  country  has  the  principle  of  republican 
representation  been  so  extensively  adopted  as  in 
our  own  :  and  in  no  country  is  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  so  universally  extended,  or  so  easily  acquir¬ 
ed.  Almost  every  function  of  the  government  is 
performed  by  representation,  and  yet  almost  every 
institution  in  the  land  is  directly  reached  through 
the  ballot  box,  and  thus  placed  immediately  in 
the  power  and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
character,  and  permanency  of  these  institutions 
must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  right  of  suffrage.  If  intelligence  and 
virtue  pervade  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  if 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation 
of  our  social  system,  knowledge  of  principles 
and  measures  and  men — knowledge  of  the  histo¬ 
ry,  the  resources  the  internal  police  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  relations  of  our  country  be  disseminated 
amongst  the  people ;  and  if  the  public  mind  be 
purified  by  the  wholesome  influence  of  Religion 
and  sound  morals ;  the  ballot  box  will  tell  glori¬ 
ously  upon  the  present  prosperity  and  the  future 
hopes  of  this  stilt  happy  land.  But  if  our  people 
be  suffered  to  become  degraded  by  ignorance  and 
vice,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  our  free  institutions  will 
be  safe  and  permanent :  a  single  daring  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  demagogue  may  wield  a  million  suffrages— 
mightier  in  this  land  than  a  million  swords:  and 
what  a  Ca;sar  or  a  Cromwell  accomplished  by  the 
thunder  of  their  arms,  some  American  Caesar  may 
achieve  through  the  prostituted  suffrages  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  misguided  people  !  Against  a  consum¬ 
mation  so  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  our  surest 
safeguard  is  universal  education. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  any  social  sys¬ 
tem  should  aim  at  the  prevention  rather  than  the 
punishment  of  crime.  It  is  recorded,  to  the  ever 
lasting  honor  of  the  Persians,  that  this  was  the 
main  object  of  the  laws  of  Persia,  and  that  sub¬ 
servient  to  this  end,  the  education  of  the  children 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  duty,  and 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  government :  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy  may  be  learned  from  the 


sad  experience  of  all  lands  where  it  has  been  ne¬ 
glected.  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,”  is  the  declaration  of  one  wiser  than  the  Per¬ 
sian  Magi,  and  the  attempt  to  reverse  this  maxim, 
is  as  mad  as  to  connive  at  the  act  of  the  incendia¬ 
ry,  and  calmly  wait  Until  the  city  is  in  flames, 
and  then  attempt  to  artest  their  progress  by  the 
powers  of  your  engines ;  and  to  repair  the  ruin 
by  the  punishment  of  its  author.  The  champion 
of  Education  and  the  people’s  rights  in  that  mother 
land,  from  whose  breasts,  after  all,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  we  sucked  the  milk  of  freedom,  eloquently 
urges,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
in  1835,  the  importance  of  the  education  of  all 
classes  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime.  In  illus¬ 
trating  the  connexion  between  ignorance  and 
crime  he  cites  the  follow  startling  facts  “  700  per¬ 
sons  were  put  upon  their  trials  in  the  winters  of 
1830  and  31,  charged  with  rioting  and  arson,  and 
of  those  700  hoW  many  could  read  and  write  ? 
only  150!  all  the  rest  were  marks-men.  Of  the 
number  of  boys  committed  to  newgate,  two  thirds 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  A  respectable  mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  county  of  Essex  states,  in  evidence 
given  in  the  house  of  commons  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  persons  who  come  before  him  are 
unable  to  write.  With  such  glaring  facts  before 
us,  adds  Lord  Brougham,  I  suppose  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  assert  that  it  is  not  mere  speculation  to 
connect  ignorance  with  crime.”  The  experience 
of  our  own  and  of  other  countries  is  parallel  with 
that  of  Great  Britian.  Sweden  is  perhaps  the  best 
educated  and  the  most  moral  country  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  cannot  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  says  Brougham,  that  in  Spain,  the  worst 
educated  country  in  western  Europe,  ten-fold 
more  crimes  of  a  violent  nature  are  committed, 
than  in  Germany,  England  and  France.”  Indeed 
as  a  means  of  preventing  crimes,  so  essential  to 
the  safety  of  any  government,  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  which  have  not  free  constitu¬ 
tions,  are  making  great  exertions  to  promote  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  Now  if  such  exertions  are  in 
any  country  needed,  they  must  be  in  our  own, 
where  public  opinion  gives  character  to  the  laws, 
and  where  the  laws,  however  wholesome  cannot 
be  executed  in  opposition  to  public  opinion. 

The  only  additional  reason  I  shall  urge  for  the 
necessity  of  universal  public  instruction,  is  that  it 
will  prove  the 'best  means  of  averting  those  dan¬ 
gers  that  seem,  alas  !  too  fearfully  to  threaten  our 
country.  I  speak  not  of  any  dangers  that  have 
connexion  with  passing  party  politics.  I  stand 
upon  a  place  above  their  foam ;  I  would  not  touch 
their  filth.  Upon  the  sabbath-day  of freedom  the 
patriots  breast  should  be  filled  with  holier  feelings 
than  the  prostituted  spirit  of  party  can  inspire. 
But  I  speak  of  dangers  whose  causes  lie  deeper 
and  are  more  steadfast  and  destructive  in  their  op- 
peration.  Party  conflicts,  noisy  as  the  oceans 
waves,  and  almost  as  fluctuating,  can  only  toss 
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the  bark  of  state,  and  sometimes  tpetd-aome- 
times  retard  her  in  her  progress :  but  the  dangers 
of  which  1  speak  are  like  the  reckless  mutiny  on 
board — that  with  blind  and  suicidal  rags,  flings 
over-board  the  compass,  unships  the  helm,  and 
finally  scuttles  the  vessel.  The  first  I  mention  is 
the  spirit  that  has  been  abroad  in  the  land  for  some 
years,  that  prompts  large  masses  of  our  people  to 
resolve  society  into  its  original  elements,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  constitutional  and  statute  law,  take  the 
execution  of  what  they  deem  justice  into  their 
own  hands.  If  this  fierce  current  be  not  soon  ar¬ 
rested,  it  will  gather  force,  with  each  successive 
triumph  over  the  barriers  of  law,  and  will  bear 
away  upon  its  turbid  and  agitated  bosom,  all  that 
is  lovely  and  conservative  in  the  system  of  which 
we  boast. 

The  approach  of  another  danger  is  heard  in  the 
noise  of  the  conflict  that  relates  to  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  southern  members  of  our  con¬ 
federacy.  On  the  one  hand  a  zeal  for  proclaiming 
liberty  to  the  captive,  perhaps  honest  and  com¬ 
mendable  at  first,  has  long  since  far  outstripped 
the  knowledge  of  its  victims,  and  fanned  by  the 
extravagant  spirit  of  the  times  into  rank  fanaticism, 
seems  willing  to  sacrifice  this  glorious  union— > 
the  highest  interests  of  this  land,  and  of  the  world, 
and  even  the  real  welfare  of  the  bondsman  it  pro. 
fesses  to  love,  at  the  shrine  of  abstract  notions  of 
right  Whilst  upon  the  other  hand  is  manifested, 
I  must  in  justice  say,  an  arrogance  unbecoming 
the  age  and  the  country — an  arrogance,  that 
whilst  it  would  seal  the  tips  ef  free  discussion, 
fetter  the  press,  and  abridge  the  right  of  petition, 
only  goads  the  fanaticism  it  would  crush,  to  great¬ 
er  outrage,  and  affords,  to  these  disturbers  of  a 
nations  peace,  a  vantage  ground  they  never  could 
themselves  have  gained. 

Another  danger,  and  one,  which,  p^haps  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  is  dismantling  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  nations  strength  and  safety,  is  the 
prostitution  of  the  public  press.  This,  whilst  it 
affords  an  humbling  evidence  of  waning  intelli¬ 
gence  and  growing  darkness  amongst  our  people 
— tends  directly  to  perpetuate  and  increase  that 
darkness.  Not  to  mention  the  employment  of 
the  press  in  the  direct  dissemination  of  infiklelity 
and  impure  principles — it  is  sickening  to  the  pat¬ 
riots  heart  to  know,  that  the  political  press,  that 
Palladium  of  the  nations  liberty,  is  rapidly  losing 
the  confidence  of  our  citizens.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  remark  we  can  believe  nothing 
that  is  in  the  newspapers  V*  and  alas !  what  is 
more  true  f  And  whence  this  loss  of  confidence  ? 
I  answer — from  the  frequent  falsehood  of  the 
press.  Honest  citizens  have  been  so  often  de- 
ceived-^humbug  stories  have  so  often  been  para¬ 
ded  for  effect— .scurrility,  and  abuse  of  private 
character,  and  base  appeals  to  the  lowest  prejudi¬ 
ces,  have  so  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  candid 
scrutiny  of  measures  and  the  dignified  discussion 
of  great  principles,  that  the  press  has  lost  much 
of  its  character  and  influence,  and  with  that  loss 
the  public  taste  has  been  vitiated.  Honourable 
exceptions  may  be  named,  but  that  might  seem 
invictious.  Now  let  the  light  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  correct  the  public  taste,  and  elevate  the  gen- 
ral  inteligence,  and  the  press  must  rise  with  it, 
and  will  be  again  redeemed.  ^ 

The  only  other  source  of  danger  to  our  fVee 
institutions,  with  the  mention  of  which  I  shall 
detain  you,  is  the  rampant  bi^try  of  the  a^  and 
country  in  which  we  live.  Bigotry,  you  know, 
is  vendue  and  blirsd  attachment  to  any  custom  or 


opinion.  It  is  an  enemy  to  light  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  even  when  it  sways  the  mind  to  that 
which  is  good,  it  is  unlovely.  I  cannot  admire 
a  man’s  attachment,  even  to  the  truth,  if  it  be  the 
mere  result  of  prejudice  and  education.  And  yet 
even  bigotry  would  not  be  so  alarming  to  the 
patriot,  if  it  were  bigotry  in  favour  of  the  truth 
— in  favour  of  pure  principles — in  favour  of  those 
everlasting  foundations  upon  which  alone  the 
temple  of  freedom  tan  securely  stand.  But  alas  ! 
my  couutrymen,  the  dominant  bigotry  of  the 
present  day  is,  as  one  has  rightly  said,  the  “6ig- 
otry  of  liberalism''  It  is  bigotry  in  favour  of  all 
that  is  unholy  and  impure — bigotry  in  favour  of 
annihilating  all  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong — bigotry  in  favour  of  infidelity  and  irreli- 
gion — ^bigotry  against  God  and  the  laws  of  God 
which  are  the  only  guarantee  of  human  rights — 
bigotry  against  pure  principles  and  all  those 
wholesome  moral  restraints  without  which  liberty 
degenerates  into  savageism  and  licentiousness. 
I  am  aware  that  the  term  bigot  is  only  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  religionist,  and  that  the  wide 
mouthed  infidel,  who  boasts  himself  the  champi¬ 
on  of  liberality,  will,  repel  the  term  as  quite  un- 
applieable  to  himself.  But  let  me  ask  who  is  the 
greater  bigot— -he  that,  following  the  dictates  of 
a  sober  and  enlightened  understanding,  firmly 
adheres  to  those  principles  of  eternal  truth  which 
only  can  make  man  free,  and  fit  him  to  enjoy  his 
freedonv — those  principles  that  make  him  a  better 
citizen,  a  purer  patriot,  and  dispose  him  to  do  to 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do  to  him :  or  the 
man,  who  without  ^any  fixed  principle,  blindly 
adheres  to  false  notions  of  liberty,  and  idly  boasts 
a  principle  that  consists  in  the  prostration  of  all 
principles.  Which  I  ask  is  the  greater  bigot  of 
the  two  ?  And  I  appeal  to  any  man,  that  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  more  popular  spirit  of  the 
times,  if  any  bigotry  is  so  strong  and  uncom¬ 
promising  as  the  bigotry  that  opposes  truth  and 
purity,  if  any  spirit  is  more  proscriptive  and  un¬ 
yielding  than  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  liberalism. 
Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  suppose  this  to  become 
the  dominant  spirit  of  our  country  y  suppose  it 
should  accomplish  all  it  calls  for — suppose  it  suc¬ 
cessful  in  leveling  all  distinctions  between  nght 
and  wrong— in  trampleing  underfoot  the  religion 
of  our  fathers,  and  in  establishing  in  its  stead  the 
worship  of  some  imaginary  Goddess  of  liberality, 
or  no  worship  at  all.  Where  then  will  be  our 
boasted  freedom  ?  where  the  proud  and  splendid 
institutions  for  which  our  fathers  bled  and  died  ? 
— ^lost,  forever  lost !  Where  would  be  the  bond 
of  social  union  ?  where  the  safeguards  of  society  ? 
gone,  forever  gone !  Where  would  be  the  fame 
of  our  now  honoured  republic  ?  where  the  beauty 
of  our  fair  temple  of  liberty  ?  ruined,  forever  ru¬ 
ined  !  Are  these  the  excited  fears  of  a  morbid 
imagination  ?  Do  I  speak  of  things  that  may  not 
be?  Nay!  I  tell  of  that  which  has  been,  and 
may  be  again.  Behold  poor  bleeding  France  ! 
a  slave  scarce  less  degraded  is  she  now,  than 
when,  with  the  chains  of  many  ages  about  her 
she  kissed  the  footstool  of  the  Bourbons.  She, 
inspirited  by  the  example  of  America,  burst  the 
bonds  that  bound  her  to  a  tyrant’s  throne.  She 
arose  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  for  a  time 
asserted  her  liberty,  and  seemed  to  proffer  to  her 
sons  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  man.  But 
alas  1  whilst  she  spumed  the  bigotry  that  long 
had  chained  her,  she  became  hers^  a  bigot. 
Drunk  with  the  excitement  of  her  emancipation 
I  from  papacy  and  legitimacy  combined,  she  could 


not  discern  between  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  the  abominations  that  wore  its  name ;  between 
the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  the  extrava¬ 
gant  dogmas  of  licentiousness ;  and  in  her  blind 
and  mad  enthusiam,  she  spumed  the  tme  religion 
and  trampled  its  institutions  in  the  dust — and 
thus  cut  loose  from  God,  and  from  the  principles 
by  which  God  makes  men  free  and  happy,  she 
became  the  victim  of  her  own  unbridled  folly. 
The  bigotry  of  liberalism  was  the  dominant 
principle  in  France,  in  her  days  of  anarchy,  and 
the  sad  results  are  read  in  her  bloody  history. 
She  was  bigoted  against  pure  religion  and  pure 
principle?,  and  in  favor  of  the  mad  infidelity  of 
the  times.  She  drank  to  intoxication  of  this  pol¬ 
luted  fountain,  and  in  her  drunkenness  became 
the  easy  prey  of  the  ambitious  Napoleon.  And 
although  that  strange  meteor  in  the  political  hor¬ 
izon  has  blazed  his  lurid  course,  and  gone  down 
in  the  ocean’s  loneliness,  and  another  star  now 
holds  his  place,  France  still  sits  degraded,  yield¬ 
ing  a  fawning  homage  to  one  whom  she  insipidly 
calls  her  citizen  King.  Beware  then,  my  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  beware  of  the  bigotry  of  liberalism. 
Listen  not  to  her  voice,  whether  it  be  heard,  like 
the  song  of  the  Syren,  to  lure  you  from  the  path 
of  duty,  or  in  the  coarse  tones  of  threatening  to 
scare  you  from  your  principles.  Her  breath  is 
is  like  the  deadly  sirocco  of  the  desert,  and  would 
blight  and  wither  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  land  of 
our  affections.  Remember  it  was  the  truth  that 
made  us  free  at  the  first,  and  the  truth  alone  can 
perpetuate  our  freedom  :  For  the  evil  last  men¬ 
tioned,  and  all  the  other  evils  prolific  of  danger  to 
our  country,  the  grand  panacea  is  universal  edu¬ 
cation — Let  the  school-master — the  intelligent, 
learned,  well  trained,  practical,  efficient  school¬ 
master  be  abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  touch  will 
dry  up  all  the  streams  of  desolation  at  their  foun¬ 
tain-head — he  will  “  train  up  our  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  and  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  depart  from  it” — he  will  impart  that 
knowledge  which  is  power  to  every  child  of  the 
humblest  citizen — he  will  irradicate  vice,  and  im¬ 
plant  virtue — he  will  scatter  the  seeds  of  piety  and 
patriotism — he  will  rob  the  grog-shops,  the  gam¬ 
ing  table,  the  almshouse,  the  hospital,  the  goal, 
iho  penitentiary  and  the  gibbet  of  all  their  vic¬ 
tims  ;  He  will  largely  supersede  the  labors  of  all 
the  ministers  of  charity  and  justice,  intelligent  and 
virtuous  and  happy  generations  shall  call  him 
blessed,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
toils  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  ministers  of 
our  Holy  Religion, 

“  Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  nature  given 
And  like  Promotheus  bring  the  fire  from  Heav’n 
Prone  to  the  dust  oppression  shall  be  hurl’d 
Her  name,  her  nature  wither’d  from  the  world.” 

But  how  can  such  school-masters  as  we  have 
described  be  provided  ?  and  provided  in  sufiicient 
numbers?  We  answer,  the  business  of  teaching 
must  be  elevated  to  the  grade  of  a  profession, 
that  profession  must  hold  rank  in  the  community 
proportionate  to  its  intrinsic  dignity,  and  the 
vast  influence  it  must  necessarily  operate  upon 
individual  and  social  man  both  in  this  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  life :  and  that  profession  must  be  filled,  as 
other  professions  are,  by  men  educated  and  trained 
for  the  purpose. 

Do  I  here  encounter  that  cruet,  and  I  must  add,  that  most 
stupid  prejudice,  that  has  doomed  the  poor  school-teacher  to 
contempt  and  obecurity,  and  that  curls  the  lips  in  acorn  at 
the  mention  of  his  elevation  to  professional 'rank?  Look  at 
the  prejudice  for  one  moment,  witii  the  eye  of  reason  and  can¬ 
dor,  and  if  you  have  oherisbed,  you  will  banish  it  forever. 
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The  man  who  watches  for  your  boy’s  health — who  feels  his 
pulse,  and  doses  his  stomach,  and  sets  his  limb,  if  it  be  bro- 
must  be  a  professional  man — trained  for  the  purpose — 
man  whom  you  depute  to  protect,  in  forms  of  law,  your 
property,  and  secure  his  pelf,  must  be  a  professional  man 
ed  to  the  business.  The  man  who  imparts  to  him  reli- 
instruction,  one  day  out  of  seven  must  be  a  professional 
■^But  the  man  to  whom  you  commit  the  entire  person 
,  ur  child,  for  six  days  in  the  week — and  to  whom  you 
entrust  the  delicate  and  difficult  and  solemn  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  his  body,  and  training,  and  instructing  his 
immortal  mind — the  man,  who,  more  than  all  others  stamps 
his  character  and  shapes  his  destiny  for  time  and  eternity — that 
man  may  be  a  driveller — that  man  needs  no  peculiar  educa¬ 
tion  nor  training  for  his  business — and  that  man  may  be 
classed  below  the  humblest  citizen,  and  receive  compensation 
for  his  toil,  more  stinted  than  your  stable  groom.  Most  mis¬ 
taken  estimate  1  most  unreasonable  prejudice ! — Most  disas¬ 
trous  policy.  Now  this  low  estimate  of  the  school-master’s 
occupation  springs  not  from  its  intrinsic  character — for  none 
ought  to  be  considered  more  honorable,  none  requires  talents 
of  a  higher  order,  and  none  in  the  wide  range  of  all  human 
employments  opperates  such  a  controling  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  individuals,  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  in  time  and  eternity.  Why  then  does  not 
the  moulder  of  the  human  mind  take  his  appropriate  rank 
beside  the  Statesman — the  Lawyer — the  Physician  and  the 
Divine  1  Why  rests  not  on  his  faded  brow  the  meed  of  hon¬ 
or  that  his  toils  deserve  ?  and  why,  when  the  genius  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  calls  her  dearest  friends  around  her,  is  his  humble 
name  forgotten  1  Ah  !  it  is  because  he  is  doomed  to  poverty 
— because  the  true  character  and  momentous  issues  of  his 
labors  are  mistaken  or  unknown,  and  because  the  barriers 
that  secure  to  other  professions,  the  advantage  of  prerogative 
have  never  been  reared  around  his  own,  and  it  is  subject  to 
the  unhallowed  ingress  of  every  ignorant  intruder.  Now 
unless  the  occupation  be  elevat^  to  its  proper  estimation  by 
the  community — unless  it  be  rendered  honorable — unless  it 
hold  the  rank  of  a  profession,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
of  proper  talents  and  acquirements  will  permanently  devote 
to  it  their  attention  and  their  toil.  And  to  this  rank  it  can¬ 
not  be  elevated  so  long  as  the  doors  to  the  profession  stand 
wide  open,  so  that  he  who  wills,  be  he  competent  or  not  may 
enter.  Break  down  the  barriers  to  any  profession,  and  it  will 
soon  be  filled  with  men  who  are  a  reproach  to  it — the  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  disgraced ;  it  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
community — high  minded — honorable— competent  men  will 
be  exclud^,  and  the  people  in  the  end  must  suffer.  Now 
the  plan  by  which  we  propose  to  elevate  the  standard,  and 
enlarge  the  influence  of  popular  education  is.  1st.  By  crea¬ 
ting  a  demand  for  competent  teachers.  And  2nd.  By  pro¬ 
viding  means  for  the  proper  education  and  training  of  can¬ 
didates  for  this  most  dignified  and  important  profession. 
Afford  a  good  market  for  any  commodity,  and  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied.  The  best  labor  market  will  command  the  best  labor¬ 
ers  ;  and  if  the  departments  of  education  afforded  as  honora¬ 
ble  and  profitable  employment,  as  for  men  of  the  requisite 
talents  and  acquirements  is  offered  in  other  fields  of  enter- 
prize,  these  talents  and  acquirements  would  not  long  be 
wanting.  Now  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  competent 
teachers,  the  people  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  best  for  their 
children,  and  more  economical  for  themselves  to  employ  such 
men.  You  must  demonstrate  to  them  the  fact  that  it  Is  much 
cheaper,  both  as  regards  time,  money  and  benefit  received, 
to  give  20  dollars  a  month  to  a  man  who  will  teach  their 
children  twice  as  much  and  twice  as  well;  than  to  give  10 
dollars  a  month  to  a  man  who  can  impart  but  little  instruction 
and  imparts  that  little  slowly  and  badly  s  and  thus  both 
wastes  time  and  mai-educates.  Now  there  are  two  methods 
of  impressing  this  upon  the  people.  1st.  By  precept — by 
the  dissemination  of  proper  information  upon  the  subject 
through  the  press.  2nd.  By  example — by  placing  before 
their  eyes — and  pouring  in  their  ears  actual  demonstrations 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  well  conducted  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject:  legal  enactments  must  be  made',  for  the  gradual  pro* 
ferenee  of  teachers,  by  the  committees,  of  public  schools,  as 
came  with  good  credentials  from  the  faculties  of  Colleges  or 
Normal  Seminaries  or  other  persons  duly  authorized  to  ex¬ 
amine  candidates  for  this  profession.  I  say  the  gradual  pre¬ 
ference,  for  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  a  rapid  and  radical 
change.  Amongst  the  teachers  now  in  the  laborious  field, 
there  are  many  very  honorable  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  incompetency,  and  it  would  be  both  unwise  and 
unjust  to  exclude  such  from  employment:  and  many  of 
thow  who  are  now  incompetent  on  account  of  deficiency  in 
training,  have  most  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  by  a  few 
months  training  in  a  normal  sdiool,  might  be  qualified  to  re¬ 


ceive  diplomas  of  their  competency.  Thus  would  we  create 
a  demand  for  good  teachers ;  and  meanwhile  let  men  be 
trained  for  this  profession — I  say  trained  as  well  as  educa¬ 
ted.  And  this  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  model 
schools  connected  with  existing  colleges,  and  other  semina¬ 
ries  of  the  higher  order. 

That  men,  designed  for  so  responsible  and  important  a 
profession,  as  that  which  takes  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  human  body  and  mind,  need,  not  only  to  be  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  but  also  to  be  train¬ 
ed  to  the  delicate  and*difficult  business  of  imparting  it, 
we  suppose  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  theirs  to  draw  out 
and  properly  direct  the  opening  intellect  and  the  budding 
affections, — it  is  theirs  to  restrain  the  wayward  will — it  is 
theirs  to  mould  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  In  prepa¬ 
ring  for  every  other  profession  and  calling  in  life,  men  are 
not  only  instructed  in  the  theory,  but  trained  in  the  prewti- 
cal  details  of  the  calling,  before  ffiey  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  its  functions.  It  is  so  with  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
divine ;  and  indeed  we  will  not  employ,  in  the  humblest  me¬ 
chanical  art,  the  man  who  has  only  learned  its  theory. 
Strange !  that  the  man  who  would  not  entrust  his  horse’s 
hoof  to  a  bungling  blacksmith,  will  entrust  his  child’s  im¬ 
mortal  mind,  to  an  unskilful  teacher.  Now  in  order  to  train 
men  in  the  practice  of  teaching  you  must  have  a  model 
school,  where  they  may  witness  and  assist  in  its  actual  de¬ 
tails — where  the  art  of  governing,  the  art  of  developing,  the 
art  of  communicating,  and  so  on,  can  be  practically  taught 
and  acquired. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  as  well  as  presumptuous  in  me 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  it 
is  most  expedient  to  connect  these  schools  with  existing 
colleges,  or  to  establish  independent  normal  schools  for  the 
specific  purpose.  One  question  only  will  I  ask  upon  this 
subject  and  dismiss  it  If  education  is  a  science  and  an  art 
of  ffie  noblest  character,  (as  it  certainly  is) — a  science  and 
an  art  that  tells  more  mightily  than  any  other,  upon  all  other 
sciences  and  arts,  and  upon  all  the  best  interests  of  man ; 
why  would  you  continue  to  degrade  it,  by  excluding  it  from 
the  college  and  the  university,  where  other  sciences  and  arts 
are  taught,  far  less  important — far  less  dignified?  Why 
not  fill  the  educational  profession  just  as  you  fill  the  legal, 
the  medical,  and  the  ministerial  profession  ?  Medical  pro¬ 
fessorships  and  schools — Law  professorships  and  schools— 
Theological  professorships  and  schools,  have  been  and  are 
connected  with  many  of  our  colleges — why  not  have  an 
educational  professorship,  and  a  model  school  ?  Lafayette, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  upon  her,  has 
taken  the  lead,  in  this  noble  enterprize ;  and  I  trust  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  smiles  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  a  wise  legislature  will  cheer  her  on  her  way. 
Then  shall  her  example  be  followed  by  other  colleges — the 
chain  of  causes  upon  which  depends  the  diffusion  of  univer¬ 
sal  education  will  be  put  in  motion :  the  day  will  come  when 
we  shall  look  back  to  the  present  hour,  and  to  the  Unpretend¬ 
ing  ceremony  upon  which  we  have  been  attending,  as  a 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  your  commonwealth,  and  of 
our  country.  Normal  institutions  shall  multiply.  Schools 
— well  conducted  schools  shall  start  up  in  every  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  be  radient  points  of  intellectual  and  moral  light. 
The  flame  of  liberty  that  has  been  kindled  in  our  land,  guar- 
ded  and  fed  by  the  Vestal  care  of  education,  will  beam  per¬ 
petually  on — consuming  the  enemies  of  our  national  peace 
and  prosperity,  throwing  a  wall  of  fire  around  the  fair  tem¬ 
ple  of  our  freedom;  and  extending  its  reg-enerating  light  and 
heat  from  nation  to  nation— until  one  brilliant  blaze  of  uni¬ 
versal  emancipation  shall  wrap  the  rejoicing  earth. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Common  Schools 

tfc.  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  rebuild.  It  is 
easier  to  say  of  this  or  that  portrait,  that  it  is  not 
a  likeness,  than  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 
and  impart  to  the  canvass  not  merely  the  features, 
and  the  colouring  of  life,  but  the  ever  varying  ex¬ 
pression  which  renders  the  countenance  an  index  of 
the  soul.  We  feel  the  force  of  the  truth  which 
these  remarks  express  in  entering  on  that  part  of 
our  subject  which  now  lies  before  us.  The 


scheme  which  the  Superintendent  proposes  for 
educating  Teachers,  is  liable  to  so  many  objec¬ 
tions,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  selecting  which  we 
should  urge.  We  are  now  however  instead  of 
pulling  down  to  rebuild,  instead  of  judging  of  the 
project  of  others,  to  explain  our  own,  and  we  feel 
forcibly  our  altered  circumstances. 

The  difficulty  of  framing  a  plan,  which  shall 
induce  young  men  of  talent,  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  training,  for  an  office  so  laborious  and  ill-re¬ 
quited  as  that  of  a  School  Teacher,  and  which 
shall  for  a  time  at  least  secure  their  services  in 
the  school  in  such  a  country  as  America  is  in¬ 
deed  great.  But  this  difficulty  must  be  met  or 
there  is  an  end  to  the  Common  School  System, 
and  to  all  the  hopes  which  the  Patriot  and  the 
Philanthropist  have  based  on  its  success.  As  is 
the  Teacher  so  is  the  School.  In  vain  do  you 
multiply  school-houses,  and  assemble  the  children 
of  the  State  within  their  walls,  if  the  spirit  which 
should  pervade  and  regulate  all,  is  wanting  if  the 
living  voice  of  the  energetic  and  skilful  teacher  is 
unheard — What  avail  laws  without  morality  in 
those  by  whom  they  are  administered  t  What 
avail  the  best  systems  of  education  without  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal  and  aptness  to  teach  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  construction  of  the  hull  of  a  Steamboat  is 
important,  and  science  is  usefully  employed  in 
determining  the  model  best  fitted  for  the  end  in 
view,  but  what  should  we  think  of  the  Shipbuild¬ 
er  who  confining  his  attention  to  the  hull,  should 
neglect  the  construction  of  the  engine,  which  is 
to  propel  the  whole  machine,  and  on  the  working 
of  which  its  safety  and  utilty  depend?  What  the 
engine  is  to  the  Steamboat,  the  Teacher  is  to  the 
School — the  moving  principle,  the  regulating 
power,  whose  efficiency  will  overcome  minor  de¬ 
fects  in  the  System  under  which  he  acts,  and 
whose  inefficiency  can  be  compensated  for  by  no 
excellence  in  the  mechanism  of  other  parts  of  that 
System. 

The  character  of  the  Teacher  tlien  being  thus 
vitally  important,  every  effort  must  be  m^e  to 
raise  that  character.  This  must  be  done  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  emoluments  and  respectability  of  the 
office,  and  by  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Teacher.  As  subsidiary  to  the  former 
of  those  we  have  urged  the  exacUon  of  school 
fees  ;  both  because  we  believe  that  in  no  other  way 
can  adequate  and  permanent  funds  be  obtained  for 
the  end  in  view,  and  because  of  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  which  this  measure  would  exert  on  parents, 
children,  and  teachers.  We  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  advert  to  other  suggestions,  for  add¬ 
ing  to  the  respectability  of  the  office. — Our  busi¬ 
ness  at  present  is  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
Teacher.  We  shall  remark  only  that  these  topics 
although  we  have  treated  them  separately  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected,  and  must  be  viewed  togeth¬ 
er  by  the  legislator.  In  vain  shall  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  teachers  be  increased,  if  means  are  not 
employed  to  elevate  their  standard  of  qualification, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  training  of  Teachers, 
will  be  altogether  nugatory  if  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  be  not  rendered  such  as  to  make  the 
situation  desirable. 

In  legislating  we  must  however  take  things  as 
they  are.  We  are  not  to  assume  as  is  done  in  this 
Report,  “  that  the  business  of  teaching,”  will  at 
some  future  period  “  be  a  respectable  and  well  re¬ 
warded  profession,”  and  consequently  that  we 
have  only  to  open  our  Seminaries  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Teachers,  to  have  them  filled  with  suitable 
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candidates.  Neither  are  we  to  assume  as  is  also 
done  in  this  Report,  that  after  receiving,  an  educa¬ 
tion  qualifying  them  for  more  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments,  the  individuals  whom  we  have  educated 
without  exacting  any  guarantee  to  that  effect,  will 
l>e  found  devoting  themselves  to  school  teaching. 
We  must  look  to  facts,  and  legislate,  not  for  an 
imaginary  state  of  things,  but  for  that  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists. 

In  view  then  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
school  teacher  in  Pennsylvania,  we  suggest. 

1st.  That  the  aid  of  the  legislature  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  enable  young  men  possessed  of  talent, 
but  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  training  for  school  teachers,  and  for  this  end, 
scholarships  of  at  least  $100  joer  annnm  for  three 
years,  n:\ust  be  established  and  held  out  to  all  who 
are  w'illing  to  accept  the  terms. 

2nd.  The  sum  thus  advanced  by  the  legislature 
must  be  held  as  a  loan  to  the  receiver,  and  surety 
exacted  for  its  repayment  in  the  event  of  his  not 
becoming  a  school  teacher.  Qn  condition  of  his 
serving  three  years  as  a  school  teacher  his  bond 
should  be  cancelled. 

The  former  of  these  suggestions  is  intended  to 
meet  the  first  of  the  above  difficulties,  namely; 
that  gratuitous  tuition  may  be  offered,  (as  has 
indeed  already  been  done  in  the  colleges)  and 
none  found  to  accept.  The  latter  secures  the 
state  against  throwing  away  their  funds  in  educat¬ 
ing  men  for  teachers,  not  one  of  whom  may  after¬ 
wards  be  found  to  follow  the  employment.  To 
the  former  suggestion  the  Superintendent  objects, 
that  the  yourtg  man  who  could  get  sufficient  se¬ 
curity  in  a  bond  to  the  state,  could  on  the  strength 
of  the  same  good  character  procure  the  money 
or  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  uncondition^ 
education  elsewhere.  Now  first  of  all,  we  doubt 
the  fact — there  are  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
many  young  men  of  good  character  and  talents, 
who  are  unable  to  procure  the  requisite  aid.  But 
further,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  accep¬ 
ting  a  loan  from  the  state,  for  which  no  interest 
is  to  be  exited  and  which  is  to  be  cancelled  hy 
a  service,  whioli  on  other  grounds  he  might  hie 
willing  to  render,  and  applying  to  private  individ¬ 
uals  for  a  loan.  Many  would  accept  the  former, 
who  would  never  think  of  applying  for  the  latter. 
To  our  second  suggestion,  the  Superintendent 
has  still  greater  objections.  The  obligation  to 
serve  the  state  in  the  department  for  which  she 
has  editcated  him,  is  represented  as  a  clog  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  neck  of  the  candidate  Teacher, 
and  rendering  his  future  employntent  odious  in 
his  eyes,  while  to  complete  the  picture,  the  state 
is  represented  pursuing  “  as  a  fugitive  debtor  a 
son  wbqae  spirit  she  had  damped  and  whose  home 
she  had  rendered  unpleasant  by  her  conditional 
bounty.”  Now  this  is  all  very  poetical.  In 
much  the  same  language,  we  can  conceive  the 
debtor  who  feels  indisposed  to  pay  a  just  debt 
declaiming  against  the  harshness  of  the  law,  and 
the  monstrous  hardship  of  being  compelled  to 
implement  what  he  had  freely  contracted  for. 
But  surely  this  is  not  the  language  in  which  a 
publiq  functionary  should  speak  of  a  contract 
freely  entered  into  by  the  state  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  citizen  on  the  other,  in  which,  for  vahie 
received  the  latter  engages  to  perform  certain 
services.  Would  he  employ  the  same  language 
in  speaking  of  the  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  cadets  at  West  Point?  And  yet  what  diffi^ 
rence  is  there  between  the  cases,  except  that  the 
futqre  employment  of  the  one  has  been  as  much 


overrated,  as  that  of  the  other  has  been  unjustly 
dispised.  The  case  which  the  Superintendent 
supposes  is  one  which  would  rarely,  if  ever  oc¬ 
cur.  The  enforcement  of  contracts  by  an  appeal 
to  law,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  there  is  principle  enough  in  the  minds 
of  men  to  ensure  their  voluntary  fulfilment 
by  the  contracting  parties.  And  yet  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  contracts  should  ^e  entered  into,  and 
express  stipulations  made.  The  Superintendent 
himself,  in  entering  on  his  highly  responsible  du¬ 
ties,  entered  into  such  a  contract,  and  why  should 
he  suppose  that  to  hang  as  a  clog  around  the 
neck  of  a  well  principled  youth,  which  presses 
so  lightly  on  himself  and  on  every  honourable 
man  ?  In  Prussia  and  France,  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  employments  are  wanting  for  men,  not  men 
for  employments,  the  governments  have  found  it 
necessary  to  attach  an  obligation  of  future  service 
to  the  education  given  to  teachers,  and  surely  the 
necessity  of  some  such  condition  must  be  still 
more  apparent  in  America,  where  circumstances 
are  in  every  respect  so  different.  To  the  theo¬ 
retical  reasoning  of  the  Superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  obligation  to  serve  on 
the  mind  of  the  future  Teacher,  we  can  op¬ 
pose]  the  actual  experience  of  these  Countries. 
I  have  visited  many  of  the  Normal  Seminaries 
in  both,  and  I  aver  that  I  never  heard  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  Students  as  that  which  the 
Superintendent  imagines  to  be  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  System. 

The  space  is  filled  and  yet  we  have  scarcely 
entered  on  the  outlines  of  our  plan.  We  shall 
resume  the  subject  in  our  next. 


For  the  Educator. 

TUE  IMPOHTASCS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  TASK. 

Of  all  duties  scarcely  any  is  more  arduous,  or  joined  with 
more  responsibility  than  the  education  of  youth.  View  it 
in  any  point,  contrast  it  with  any  other  occupation,  and  say, 
who  is  m,ore  influential  in  forming  the  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  nation  than  the  school  teacher  1  When  he  shall 
have  passed  from  the  field  of  his  labors,  when  .again  the  face 
of  the  world  shall  have  changed,  when  the  present  shall  have 
yielded  the  busy  stage  of  action  to  a  succeeding  generation, 
when  in  the  ]dace  of  wild  forests  or  uninhabited  plains 
where  solitude  reigns,  undisturbed  but  by  the  ory  of  the  sav¬ 
age  or  the  roar  of  some  wild  beast,  his  influence  will  be  felt, 
and  the  minds  formed  by  his  untiring  diligence,  shall  rule 
in  the  courts  of  nations  or  lead  through  the  boundless  range 
of  science’s  widest  space.  It  has  been  reasonably  lamented 
that  man’s  labors  are  bqt  to  lire  a  little  span  and  then  pass 
into  forgetfulness  but  this  can  never  be  truely  said  of  the 
instructor's  labors.  The  tender  flame  kindled  by  his  exertions 
in  the  youthful  breast,  acquires  fresh  strength  in  time,  and 
but  begins  to  show  its  unbounded  power,  when  the  most 
lasting  edifices  raised  by  art  or  diligence  have  orumbled  into 
dust,  and  their  place  is  no  more  seen,  except  by  the  anti¬ 
quary’s  searching  eye.  How  important  then  the  trust  comr 
mitted  to  the  teacher’s  care  1  It  is  indeed  a  labor  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  Well  may  the  friends 
of  education  call  to  their  aid  all  the  talents  and  experience 
the  country  can  aflbrd.  Perhaps  in  the  entire  range  of  man’s 
action  no  object  presents  so  extensive  a  field  of  labor,  or  so 
wide  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  the  most  la¬ 
borious  study  and  research.  We  are  awsure  that  there  are 
many  who  esteem  it  but  an  uninqportant  office,  and  a  fit 
occupation  for  those  incapacitated  for  any  thing  else.  This 
U  truly  a  and  mistake,  resulting  no  donbt  from  a  belief  that 


all  who  have  knowledge  themselves,  are  competent  to  impart 
the  same  to  others.  To  possess  the  knowledge  is  certainly 
indispensable,  but  this  will  not  insure  a  capability  to  teach. 
There  are  perhaps  fewer  endowed  with  a  natural  talent  for 
teaching,  than  for  almost  any  other  occupation.  He  who 
would  be  a  successful  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  acqusunt- 
ed  with  the  different  functions  of  the  mind ;  its  powers  and 
what  operatives  are  most  likely  to  bring  these  powers  into 
action.  His  particular  province  is  to  act  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  and  can  he  expect  to  be  a  skilful  workman  if  unac¬ 
quainted  with  his  materials?  He  would  be  esteemed  but  a  half¬ 
way  workman,  in  any  mechanical  branch  if  ignorant  of  the 
properties  of  his  materials,  or  what  tools  were  necessary  to 
make  an  impression  upon  it  We  would  esteem  him  an  un¬ 
taught  mason  who  would  endeavor  to  dress  his  stone  with  the 
axe ;  and  is  not  the  unskilful  teacher  liable  to  the  same  or 
similar  mistakes  ? 

Again  we  find  those  who  stigmatize  it  as  an  employment 
not  calling  into  action  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  there¬ 
fore  unworthy  the  time  of  those  gifted  with  superior  talents. 
This  belief  has  been  generally  acted  upon  if  not  really  be¬ 
lieved,  and  consequently  instead  of  finding  the  talented  and 
energetic  engaged  in  teaching  we  find  in  many  places  those 
of  inferior  capabilities.  Has  not  many  a  great  mind  been 
occupied  with  thissubject  ?  But  has  ever  one  who  has  studied 
it  thoroughly  admitted  the  ease  of  the  occupation?  They 
have  invariably  been  struck  at  the  greatness  of  the  task  and 
shrunk  from  it  as  too  great  to  be  accomplished.  Instead  of 
the  opinion  of  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  labor 
being  lessened  by  a  study  of  tbe  art,  it  has  still  acquired  a 
greater  name,  and  by  those  best  acquainted  with  it,  is  thought 
worthy  of  a  rank  among  the  other  learned  professions. 

T.  V.  X. 

BIOGRAPHY— FELLENBERG. 

The  next  incident  of  bis  life,  upon  which  this 
distinguished  Educator  pitches,  as  tending  to 
form  his  own  character,  was  a  visit  to  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  spot  in  the  history  of  his  country’s 
wrongs.  In  which  the  principle  of  local  associ¬ 
ations  comes  in  to  develope  character. 

“I  went  a  few  years  after,  with  my  mother,  to 
visit  the  Castle  of  Konigsfelden,  where  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  Austria  had  conspired  against  the  liberty  of 
Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Agnes. 
The  historical  recollections  which  this  place  reviv¬ 
ed,  occupied  me  attentively.  Here  too  1  saw 
contiguous  to  the  Castle  of  Konigsfelden,  a  house 
inhabited  by  insane  persons,  who  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  brought  to  this  state  by  their  bad  conduct. 
Tbe  wretched  aspect  they  presented  excited  my 
compassion,  and  my  mother,  seizing'  the  favora¬ 
ble  moment,  withdrew  with  me  into  her  chamber, 
and  there  made  me  take  the  most  solemn  vows, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  unfortunate  ;  but  always 
to  assist  them  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
After  I  had  pronounced  these  vow-s,  my  mother 
knelt  down  beside  me  and  offered  a  fervent  pray¬ 
er,  beseeching  God  to  enable  me  to  fulfill  with  fi¬ 
delity,  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  I  afterwards 
went  to  Colmar,  to  the  Institution  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Pfeffel.  I  revered  hina  for  his  goodness ;  but 
I  soon  perceived  that  a  blind  man  never  ought  to 
direct  an  enterprise  of  this  kind ;  and  while  I  ob¬ 
served  many  useful  features  in  this  institution,  I 
was  struck  with  many  unsuitable  things,  which 
should  be  banished  from  the  sphere  of  education. 
Having  returned  to  Berne,  my  laative  city,  I  was 
at  first  almost  wholly  absorbed  with  the  impress¬ 
ions  produced  by  an  excellent  discourse  delivered 
by  my  late  father,  as  president  of  the  Helvetic 
^ciety,  at  its  meeting  ia  Olten,  upon  the  neces- 


ity  of  improving  our  national  education.  From 
that  time  I  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for  those  stud* 
ies  which  refer  to  it ;  but  I  only  found  among  my 
young  companions  at  Befhe  a  taste  for  gaming 
and  dissipation,  and  whei(I  endeavored  to  shelter 
myself  from  their  pursuit,  in  the  most  retired  part 
ofthe  paternal  mansion,  the  furniture  of  my  cham¬ 
ber  was  heaped  up  in  confusion,  by  way  of  re¬ 
venge  for  my  neglect  of  them.*  About  this  time, 
my  late  father,  then  a  Senator  of  the  Republic  of 
Berne,  often  said  to  me,  while  going  to  the  town- 
house,  that  he  should  defend  more  successfully 
the  interests  of  his  country,  in  proportion  as  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  do  so  in  my 
turn ;  and  when  he  returned  from  the  Senate, 
saddened  by  the  insufficiency  of  his  efforts  for  the 
public  good,  he  frequently  remarked,  that  his  dis¬ 
interested  views  on  the  subject  of  his  country’s 
welfare  received  but  little  support  from  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  observed  that  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts,  if  we  would  hope,  one  day,  to  realize  our 
plans.  The  aspect  of  this  venerable  father  of  his 
country,  so  often  grieved  by  his  isolated  condition, 
persevering  notwithstanding  in  his  painful  duty, 
made  an  impression,  which  was  only  second  to 
the  one  produced  upon  my  heart  by  maternal  af¬ 
fection,  in  determining  the  bent  of  my  future  life. 
I  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  when  I  entreated  my 
father  to  permit  me  to  leave  my  native  city,  that 
I  might  qualify  myself  to  follow  his  example  in 
the  service  of  my  country.  My  heroic  mother 
frequently  spoke  to  me  of  her  grandfather,  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  narrated  his  ex¬ 
ploits  with  the  assistance  of  some  trophies  found 
among  the  family  relics,  one  of  which,  a  present 
from  the  King  of  Denmark,  represented  upon  a 
box  of  amber  all  the  battles  he  had  won.  I  was 
thus  roused  to  a  strong  degree  of  patriotic  excite¬ 
ment,  and  I  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  antiquities,  with  a  learned 
Hellenist,  who  had  imitated  the  celebrated  Hen- 
sterhuis,  without  acquiring  his  talents.  This 
man  was  then  settled  in  a  country  parish,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  where  he  had  formed  a  taste  for 
good  living,  and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  me  to  accompany  him, 
at  the  very  time  when  I  was  most  desirous  of 
studying.  There  I  beheld  all  that  was  repulsive 
in  the  pride  of  learning,  and  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  limited  views  of  civil  policy,  and  I  finally  left 
him,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  a  village  pastor, 
in  the  canton  of  Argovie.  Here  I  only  found  less 
pretensions  to  erudition,  with  a  slight  increase  of 
philanthropy  and  elevation  of  soul,  in  the  family 
in  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  asylum  favorabhto 
the  Muses,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  I  stood  in  great  need.  I  then  travelled  all 
over  Switzerland  in  search  of  them,  but  I  nowhere 
discovered  the  beau  ideal  which  filled  my  heart, 
and  occupied  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul.  I  pur¬ 
sued  my  studies  for  some  time  at  the  German 
Universities,  especially  the  study  of  law  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers.  Professor 
Hofacker,  of  'Pubingen.  This  good  man,  to 
whom  I  communicated  my  observations  upon  his 
public  lectures,  advised  me  not  to  attend  them  ; 
but  to  limit  myself  to  his  private  instructions. 


•  At  this  period  in  order  to  improve  his  health,  which  he  had 
impaired  by  study,  he  gave  up  the  delicate  dishes  of  his  fath- 
«r  s  table  for  very  simple  faro,  and“  employed  other  means  to 
harden  his  constitu  tioix  He  endeavored  to  render  himself  in¬ 
dependent  of  artificial  wants,  and  devoted  to  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses,  the  money  wasted  by  his  companions  in  luxury  and 
amusement. 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


He  lamented  with  me  the  obligation,  which  the 
most  learned  men  of  Germany  felt  under,  of  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  wants  of  those  practitioners 
who  frequent  the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence,  with¬ 
out  perplexing  themselves  with  the  learning,  which 
is  only  obtained  by'a  rational  study  of  the  science. 
My  attention  was  now  drawn  towards  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  political  studies.  The  intensity  with 
which  I  applied  myself  to  them  injured  my  health, 
and  led  me  to  wish  ardently  that  an  occasion 
would  present  itself,  in  which  I  might  devote  my¬ 
self  exclusively  to  some  cause  closely  united  with 
the  best  interests  of  humanity.  I  afterwards  trav¬ 
elled  again  over  the  different  parts  of  Switzerland, 
to  examine  its  state,  to  find  means  of  fulfilling  my 
vows ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  aim.*  My  ob¬ 
servations  only  served  to  convince  me  that  with 
women  as  well  as  with  men,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  well  conducted  education,  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  progress  of  time,  that  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  influence  upon  the  public  prosperi¬ 
ty,  towards  which  all  my  desire  tended.  The 
dangers  with  which  the  French  revolution  threat¬ 
ened  my  country,  induced  me  in  1795  to  visit 
France.  I  arrived  in  Paris  after  the  fall  of  Robe¬ 
spierre.  I  often  attended,  while  there,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  and 
was  truly  edified  by  the  philanthropic  and  indefat¬ 
igable  activity  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  I  often  saw 
the  Abbe  Siiyes,  and  other  leaders  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  From  the  intrigues  which  I  observed,  I 
could  foresee  the  events  which  caused  Switzer¬ 
land  to  yield  in  1798.  I  returned  to  my  native 
country,  with  the  desire  of  informing  my  country¬ 
men  of  the  destiny  which  awaited  them,  and  of 
finding  some  means  of  averting  it.  With  this  ob¬ 
ject,  I  wrote  several  articles  in  the  gazettes,  and 
circulated  several  pamphlets,  in  which  I  sought 
to  convince  my  fellow-citizens  that  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  us  but  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  those  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patrician 
order,  which  had  alienated  the  affection  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  and  to  regain  their  confidence  by 
showing  a  noble  zeal  for  the  safety  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  I  found  but  few'friends  disposed  to  listen  to 
me,  and  I  even  passed  as  a  revolutionist.  Butin 
1798  my  predictions  were  verified,  and  the  Fh;nch 
invaded  Switzerland.” 

Again  we  see  how  important  an  influence, 
things  seen  exert  upon  character,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  suitable  instructions.  How  much 
more  worthy  a  rational  being  was  the  conduct  of  this 
Christian  woman  in  making  her  son  vow  eternal 
compassion  toward  all  the  sons  of  sorrow,  than  was 
that  of  Hamilcar,  who  made  his  son  Hanibal  swear 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans !  How  much  more 
befitting  the  solemnities  of  religion  !  Let  Chris¬ 
tian  mothers  learn  how  much  they  have  to  do  in 
forming  character  and  nMulding  mind.  Such  is 
the  legitimate  spliere  for  woman’s  power.  Thus 
may  she  lawfully  govern  the  destinies  of  nations. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  the  father’s  power  in 


•  In  these  journeys,  which  formed  one  of  his  principle  oc¬ 
cupations  for  ten  years,  it  was  Fellenberg’s  leading  objects  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  learn  how  he  could  be  most  useful  to  them.  The  writer 
has  been  struck  with  observing  how  much  more  familiar  he 
was  with  the  men  than  with  the  mountains  of  his  country. 
He  generally  travelled  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
residing  ia  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  and  mingling  in  the 
labor  and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude  lodging  and 
fare  of  the  peasants ;  oflen  extending  his  journeys  to  sur¬ 
rounding  countries. 
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forming  character  is  subsequent  to  the  mother’s. 
When  the  boy  passes  out  from  beneath  the  ten¬ 
der  hand  of  the  latter,  his  eye  opens  upon  the 
sterner  and  more  severe  duties  and  labors  of  the 
former.  Young  Fellenberg’s  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  was  fixed  by  his  father’s  exam¬ 
ple  :  and  it  was  from  the  very  first  allied  most  ten¬ 
derly  with  love  of  country.  The  toil  and  self  denial; 
yea  the  very  disappointments  of  his  father,  only 
riveted  in  his  mind  the  more  firmly  tlie  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  hope  of  freedom  depended  upon 
universal  education. 

The  young  student  has  here  also  a  valuable  lesson 
of  heroic  resistance,  to  the  most  perplexing  of  all 
assaults — those  which  would  steal  away  time  and 
corrupt  morals.  A  youth  who  can  fight  his  way 
through  a  host  of  idlers,  and  resist  their  allure¬ 
ments  to  dissipation  and  riotous  pursuits, — a 
youth,  who  has  soul  enough  to  confront  and  re¬ 
buke  equally  the  temptations  and  the  jeers  of  the 
vicious,  who  would  be  his  companions  in  every 
thing,  but  that  which  is  right,  will  never  be 
found  idle  in  the  day  of  his  country’s  peril.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when 

“  On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne, 

Fell  the  Gallic  thunder  stroke.” 
Fellenberg’s  energies  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  his  sword  was  drawn  in  his  country’s  defence; 
but  the  dissipated  young  men  of  Berne,  where 
were  they  ? 

“  To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 

All  submitted  to  the  yoke.” 

The  same  heroic  firmness  which  resisted  the 
youth  of  Berne,  was  soon  put  to  another  test  in 
resisting  the  allurements  of  the  sporting  dergj-- 
man,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  been  placed,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  How 
unhappy  the  influence  of  a  degenerate  ministry 
— a  worldly  minded,  pleasure  loving,  even 
though  a  learned  clergy  ! 

Mark  the  objects  which  attracted  Fellenberg 
in  his  travels.  He  says  nothing  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  beauties  of  that  eagle’s  nest  on  a  rock : 
he  sees  not  the  towering  Alps,  the  Mere  de  glace, 
the  peerless  Mont  Blanc — he  sees  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  sorrow  :  he  hears  the  sighs  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Not  the  map  of  Switzerland  is  the  subject 
of  his  study,  but  the  living  soul  and  heart  itself — 
the  men.  So,  in  his  visit  to  Paris,  education, 
with  the  view  of  lifting  up  his  countrymen,  is  the 
all  absorbing  topic.  The  splendors  of  that  proud 
and  bloody  metropolis  have  no  allurements  for  him. 
Still  his  eye  rests  upon  the  low  estate  of  the  Swiss 
peasantry  :  his  heart  meditates,  schemes  and  plans 
for  their  elevations.  He  foresees  in  the  atheistical 
and  bloody  spirit  of  the  metropolis  of  France,  the 
vulture  demon,  which  must  soon  fasten  upon  the 
vitals  of  his  country.  He  flies  the  fiend  and  warns 
his  country — but  in  vain. 

“  In  a  day  and  hour  accnrsecl, 

O’er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 

Thus  the  Gallic  glazier  fell.” 


,  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other— For  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters,  ancient  languages  occupied  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  students  time.  The  knowledge  of  these  languages 
comprised  teaming,  and  the  imparting  of  this  knowledge  was 
regarded  as  the  great  business  of  education.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  century  a  reaction  began  to  take  place— A  class 
of  educadionalists  aroae  in  Germany,  who  under  the  name  of 
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philaatluropisU,  intreigfaed  agaiiift  this  tbuse  of  classicsl  lit- 
eratore— snd  recommended  the  substitution  of  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  education.  The  controversy 
whidi  then  originated  has  under  various  forms  bean  continu¬ 
ed  down  to  our  own  day.  In  this  Commonwealth  and  at 
this  very  time  we  believe  the  reaction  to  be  preceding  too 
&r.  From  changes  recently  proposed  in  the  Educational 
System  and  from  the  tone  of  conversation,  and  of  the  public 
prints,  we  believe  Classical  learning  to  be  as  Cu*  under-rated 
as  in|some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  over-rated.  We  purpose 
therefore  in  an  early  number,  to  point  out  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  uses  of  Classical  Literature,  and  the  place  which  it 
ought  to  hold  in  a  liberal  qrstem  of  education.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  to  prepare  the  way,  we  purpose  to  give  an  extract  or  two 
from  writers  whose  characters  entitle  them  to  respectful  at- 
tentkm,  and  who  from  their  atuatioiu  may  be  regarded  as 
free  from  any  professional  biass. 

The  first  of  these  extracts  is  from  the  writings  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Earl  of  Chatham,  whose  character  as  a  Statesman,  and 
Orator,  entitle  his  opinion  to  especial  regard.  Writing  to 
his  Nephew  Lord  Camelford,  then  engaged  in  his  studies  he 
thus  expresses  himself 

“  *  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have  begun  Hom¬ 
er’s  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  progress  in  Vir¬ 
gil.  I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  par¬ 
ticularly.  You  cannot  read  them  too  much ;  they 
are  not  only  the  two  greatest  poets,  but  they  con¬ 
tain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe ;  les¬ 
sons  of  courage,  honour,  disinterestedness,  love 
of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  be¬ 
haviour,  humanity,  and,  in  one  word,  virtue  in 
its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine 
s]Hing8 ;  the  pleasure  of  the  draught  is  equal  at 
least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart 
and  morals.’  ” 

At  a  •ubsequent  period  this  enlightened  monitor  dinnades 
the  youth  from  indulging  too  much  his  taste  for  poetiy. 

*'  *  Substitute  Tully  and  Demosthenes  in  the 
place  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  arm  yourself 
with  all  the  variety  of  manner,  copiousness  and 
beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  magnifience  of 
ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul;  and  render  the 
powers  of  eloquence  complete  by  the  irresis¬ 
tible  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the 
close  and  forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and 
fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian  statesman.  This 
I  mean  at  leisure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the 
course  of  those  studies  which  you  intend  to  make 
your  principal  object.’  ” 

The  argument  ueed  by  Lord  Chatham,  with  reference  to 
the  moral  aentiments,  naturally  introduces  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Lectures  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  elo¬ 
quent  author  of  the  Vindicie  Gallicc  an  individual  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  own  exertions,  and  who  having  been 
educated  at  a  Scottidi  University,  may  be  supposed  freer 
from  a  classical  biaas  than  the  English  Nobleman. 

*“  I  am  not,’  says  he,  ‘  one  of  those  who  think 
that,  in  the  system  of  English  education,  too  much 
time  and  labour  are  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  it  is  a  popular, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  shallow  and 
vulgar  objection.  It  would  be  easy,  I  think,  to 
prove  that  scarcely  too  much  time  can  be  employed 
on  these  languages  by  any  nation  which  is  desirous 
of  preserving  either  that  purity  of  taste  which  is 
its  brighest  ornament,  or  that  purity  of  morals  . 
which  is  its  strongest  bulwark.”  I 

“  *  You  may  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  j 


going  to  waste  your  time  by  expanding  the  common 
places  of  panegyric  on  classical  learning.  I  shall 
not  speak  of  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  best 
models  for  the  formation  of  taste.  When  any 
modem  poets  or  orators  shall  have  excelled  Homer 
and  Demosthenes,  and  when  any  considerable 
number  of  unlettered  modern  writers  (for  I  have 
no  concern  with  extraordinary  exceptions)  shall 
have  attained  eminence,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  discuss  the  question.  But  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  the  connexion  between  classical  learning 
and  morality,  which  I  think  as  real  and  as  close 
as  its  connexion  with  taste,  although  I  do  not 
find  it  has  been  so  often  noticed.  If  we  were  to 
devise  a  method  for  infusing  morality  into  the 
tender  minds  of  youth,  we  should  certainly  not 
attempt  it  by  arguments  and  rules, — by  defi¬ 
nition  and  demonstration.  We  should  certainly 
endeavour  to  attain  our  object  by  insinuating  mor¬ 
als  in  the  disguise  of  history,  of  poetry,  and  elo¬ 
quence  ;  by  heroic  examples,  by  pathetic  incidents, 
by  sentiments  that  either  exalt  and  fortify  or  sof¬ 
ten  and  melt,  the  human  heart.  If  philosophical 
ingenuity  were  to  devise  a  plan  of  moral  instruc¬ 
tion,  these  I  think,  would  be  its  outlines.  But 
such  a  plan  already  exists.  Classical  education 
is  that  plan ;  nor  can  modern  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  ever  be  substituted  in  its  stead  Modem  ex¬ 
ample  can  never  imprint  on  the  youthful  mind  the 
grand  and  authoritative  sentiment  that,  in  the  most 
distant  ages,  and  in  states  of  society  the  most  un¬ 
like,  the  same  virtues  have  been  the  object  of  hu¬ 
man  veneration.  Strip  virtue  of  the  awful  auth- 
« rity  which  she  derives  from  the  general  rever¬ 
ence  of  mankind,  and  you  rob  her  of  half  her  ma¬ 
jesty.  Modern  character  never  could  animate 
youth  to  noble  exertions  of  duty  and  of  genius,  by 
the  example  of  that  durable  glory  which  awaits 
them  after  death,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  ancients,  they  see  has  survived  the  sub¬ 
version  of  empires,  and  even  the  extinction  of  na¬ 
tions.  Modem  men  are  too  near  and  too  familiar, 
to  inspire  that  enthusiasm  with  which  we  must 
view  those  who  are  to  be  our  models  in  virtue. 
When  our  fancy  would  exalt  them  to  the  level  of 
our  temporary  admiration,  it  is  perpetually  check¬ 
ed  by  some  trivial  circumstance, — by  some  mean 
association, — perhaps  by  some  ludicrous  recollec¬ 
tion,  which  damps  and  extinguishes  our  enthusi¬ 
asm.  They  had  the  same  manners  which  we  see 
every  day  degraded  by  ordinary  and  vicious  men; 
they  spoke  the  language  which  we  hear  polluted 
by  the  use  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  But  anci¬ 
ent  sages  and  patriots  are,  as  it  were,  exalted,  by 
difference  of  language  and  manners,  above  every 
thing  that'  is  familiar,  and  low,  and  debasing. 
And  if  there  be  something  in  ancient  examples  not 
fit  to  be  imitated,  or  even  to  be  approved  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  yet  let  it  be  recollected,  that  distance 
not  only  adds  to  their  authority,  but  softens  their 
fierceness.  When  we  contemplate  them  at  such  a 
distance,  the  ferocity  is  lost,  and  the  magnanimity 
only  reaches  us.  These  noble  studies  preserve, 
and  they  only  can  preserve,  the  unbroken  chain 
of  learning  which  unites  the  most  remote  gen¬ 
erations, — the  grand  catholic  communion  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  wise  men  throughout  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  ‘  If,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  the 
invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place 
to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  re¬ 
gions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships, 
pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages 


so  distant  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations, 
and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other !’  Alas  !  gen¬ 
tlemen,  what  can  I  say  that  will  not  seem  flat,  and 
tame,  and  insipid,  after  this  divine  wisdom  and 
eloquence?  But  this  great  commerce  between 
ages  will  be  broken  and  intercepted ;  the  human 
race  will  be  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  their 
own  age,  unless  the  latest  generations  are  united 
to  the  earliest  by  an  early  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  language  and  their  literature.  From  the 
experience  of  former  times,  I  will  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  that  no  man  will  ever  obtain  lasting  fame  in 
learning,  who  is  not  enlightened  by  the  knowledge, 
and  inspired  by  the  genius,  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  him.’  ” 

The  next  authority  to  which  we  ahall  appeal,  is  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review, — a  journal  supposed  by  some  to  favour  the 
views  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  ancient  languages. 

“  *  Greek  and  Latin,’  observes  the  eloquent 
critic,  *  are,  in  the  first  place,  useful,  as  they 
inure  children  to  intellectual  difficulties,  and 
make  the  life  of  the  young  student  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  life  of  considerable  labour.  'We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  confine  this  praise  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
to  suppose  that  other  difficulties  might  not  be 
found  which  it  would  be  useful  to  overcome; 
but  though  Latin  and  Greek  have  this  merit 
in  common  with  many  arts  and  sciences,  still 
they  have  it;  and,  if  they  do  nothing  else, 
they  at  least  secure  a  solid  and  vigorous  applica¬ 
tion  at  a  period  of  life  which  materially  influences 
all  other  periods.’  ” 

“  To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one  language 
thoroughly  is  of  great  use  for  the  mastery  of  every 
other  grammar :  because  there  obtains  through  all 
languages  a  certain  analogy  to  each  other  in  their 
grammatical  construction.  Latin  and  Greek  have 
now  mixed  themselves  etymologically  with  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe, — and  with  none 
more  than  our  own ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  read 
these  two  tongues  for  other  objects  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  two  ancient  languages  are, — as  mere 
inventions, — as  pieces  of  mechanism, — incom¬ 
parably  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe;  their  mode  of  signifying 
time  and  case  by  terminations,  instead  of  auxilia¬ 
ry  verbs  and  particles,  would  of  itself  stamp  their 
superiority.  Add  to  this  the  copiousness  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  the  fancy,  majesty,  and 
harmony  of  its  compounds  ;  and  these  are  quite 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  classics  should  be  stu¬ 
died  for  the  beauties  of  language.  Compared  to 
them,  merely  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  passion, 
all  modern  languages  are  dull,  ill-contrived,  and 
barbarous.” 

“  ‘  The  cultivation  of  style  is  very  justly  made 
a  part  of  education.  Every  thing  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  is  meant  either  to  please  or  to  instruct.  The 
second  object  it  is  difficult  to  effect  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  first;  and  the  cultivation  of  style  is  the 
acquisition  of  those  rules  and  literary  habits  which 
sagacity  anticipates,  or  experience  shows  to  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  pleasing.  Those 
works  are  the  best  which  have  longest  stood  the 
test  of  tiq^e,  and  pleased  the  greatest  number  of 
exercised  minds.  Whatever,  therefore,  our  con¬ 
jectures  maybe,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  best 
modern  writers  can  afford  us  as  good  models  as 
the  ancients ; — we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will 
live  through  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  please  in  every  climate,  under  every 
species  of  government,  and  through  every  stage 
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of  civilization.  The  moderns  have  been  well 
taught  by  their  masters ;  but  the  time  is  hardly 
yet  come  when  the  necessity  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists.  We  may  still  borrow 
descriptive  power  from  Tacitus ;  dignity  and  per¬ 
spicuity  from  Livy ;  simplicity  from  Caesar ;  aud 
from  Homer  some  portion  of  that  light  and  heat, 
which,  dispersed  into  ten  thousand  channels,  have 
filled  the  world  with  bright  images  and  illustrious 
thoughts.  Let  the  cultivator  of  modem  literature 
addict  himself  to  the  purest  models  of  taste  which 
France,  Italy,  and  England  could  supply,  he 
might  still  learn  from  Virgil  to  be  majestic,  and 
from  Tibullus  to  be  tender ;  he  might  not  yet  look 
upon  the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  saw  it;  nor 
might  he  reach  those  springs  of  pathos  with 
which  Euripides  softened  the  hearts  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  so 
many  excellent  reasons  why  a  certain  number  of 
scholars  should  be  kept  up  in  this  and  every  other 
civilized  country,  that  we  should  consider  every 
system  of  education  from  which  classical  educa¬ 
tion  was  excluded  as  radically  erroneous  and 
completely  absurd,’  ” 

For  the  Educator. 

CLODHOPPERS  ATTEND. 

How  much  brains  does  it  take  to  make  one  of 
your  kind?  Do  ploughing,  and  harrowing,  and 
mowing,  and  driving  waggon,  «fec.  &o.  require 
any  sense  at  all  almost?  This  is  a  question  of  no 
small  importance,  even  in  anational  point  of  view, 
it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  Ar>d  it  is 
a  question  compassed  about  with  its  own  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  approaching  it,  let  us  lay  down  one  or 
two  general  principles.  And  first  you  will  all 
admit  that  it  is  unwise  for  an  individual,  or  the 
nation,  to  spend  money  where  it  is  not  needed. 
For  example  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  farmer,  who 
has  only  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  build  a  house  nine¬ 
ty  feet  long  and  three  stories  high  and  a  barn  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  and  fifty-five  feet 
wide.  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  construct  forthwith,  four  other  rail 
roads  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  And  why? 
Plainly  because  they  are  not  needed :  it  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  money.  The  farmer  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  put  in  one  half  of  his  house  and  bam  ;  and 
the  state  has  nothing  to  earyon  four-fifths  of  the 
rail  roads.  But  now  in  both  cases  it  is  wise  to 
build  houses  and  barns  and  rail  roads,  as  large  and 
as  long,  as  there  is  actual  use  for  them :  all  beyond 
this  except  in  the  prospect  of  increased  crops  and 
freights,  is  the  exhibition  of  folly.  Secondly. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  fitted  as  early  as  possible 
for  the  station  he  is  to  occupy ;  the  business  he  is 
to  pursue  for  life.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
son  always  follows  the  trade  of  his  father;  and 
some  people  think  this  is  one  reason  why  they 
have  such  excellent  mechanics,  in  many  respects. 
Well,  there  is  certainly  some  plausibility  in  this. 
Practice  makes  perfect.  Of  course'early  practice 
has  a  decided  advantage.  On  this  principle,  pro¬ 
bably  it  is,  that  Caste  is  established  in  Hindos- 
tan.  That  is,  no  man  can  ever  depart  from  the 
business  of  his  forefathers — all  trades  are  fixed 
by  Caste.  Generation  after  generation  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  business  of  their  forefathers  and  can 
never,  by  the  laws  of  Caste,  rise  to  any  more 
honourable.  Think  of  the  meanest  occupation 
your  fancy  can  get  down  to— that  is  the  business 
of  a  Caste ;  fathers  and  children  and  childrens  chil¬ 


dren  must  follow  it:  they  never  can  leave  it  and 
rise  to  some  honourable  employment,  whatever 
be  their  talents  and  worth.  Caste  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  question.  It  gives  the  earliest  possible 
training  for  the  trade  and  by  cutting  off  all  hope 
of  change,  pmduces  contentment  in  his  condition. 
Thirdly.  Division  of  labour  is  thought  to  have 
wrought  wonders,  in  the  manufacturing  world 
especially.  If  every  man  had  to  be  his  own  wea¬ 
ver  and  tailor,  and  shoemaker  and  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  &c  <fec.  it  would  take  him  all  his  life, 
and  a  good  deal  longer,  to  learn  all  his  trades  : 
and  when  would  he  work  at  them  ?  But  by  di¬ 
viding  these  branches  of  business,  they  are  all 
learned  and  well  learned  ;  and  all  men  are  supplied 
with  all  things  they  need.  Now  this  division, 
when  once  made,  would  be  secured  by  the  Hin- 
dostan  law  of  Caste. 

Here  we  have  principles  enough  to  meet  this 
present  question.  Not  that  we  intend  to  answer 
it  by  number  or  measure.  For  brains  cannot 
well  be  measured  even  if  you  have  the  skull  in 
your  hand,  for  you  cannot  tell  its  thickness,  by 
merely  feeling  it,  consequently  you  cannot  know 
what  allowance  to  make  for  skin  and  bone.  But 
relatively,  we  may  tell  how  much  brains  it  takes 
to  make  a  clodhopper ;  that  is  in  comparison  with 
other  trades  and  professions. 

My  father,  who  by  the  way,  was  a  clodhopper, 
had  once  an  Irish  servant  girl,  who  had  just  brains 
enough  to  husk  com  in  the  field,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  her  to  any  one  row — she  would  ever  stroll 
at  random  over  to  the  rows  adjoining.  Now  a 
ploughman  and  harrow  boy,  must  have  a  little 
more  brains  than  Alley  had.  He  must  be  able  to 
keep  the  horse  in  the  furrow  or  along  side  of  the 
last  track.  But  that  he  need  be  able  to  read  this 
newspaper,  I  utterly  deny,  I  have  seen  good 
plowing  done  by  a  man  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  This  is  a  proof  positive  that  reading  and  wri¬ 
ting  are  not  necessary  qualifications  for  a  plough¬ 
man.  Indeed  I  knew  a  very  good  ploughman  who 
was  nearly  an  idiot — had  so  little  sense  or  so 
much,  as,  when  he  was  working  with  stubborn 
oxen  to  bite  their  tails  to  make  them  go  ahead. 
It  is  demonstrable  then,  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  not  necessary  to  the  principal  op- 
perations  of  a  farm — unless  indeed,  arithmetic 
may  be  requisite,  to  count  the  sheaves  and  shocks 
of  grain,  and  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs. 
Beyond  that  no  ploughman  needs  to  go.  And  as 
to  geography — why  he  must  have  geography 
enough  to  know  the  bounds  of  the  woods  or  other 
uninclosed  lands  ;  the  fences  will  guide  him  as  to 
the  rest.  As  to  grammar — his  chief  talk  is  with 
the  horses  and  they  dont  understand  grammar. 
If  he  can  say  Gee — and  haw  and  wo  and  hoof, 
that’s  about  enough  for  them.  But  a  black¬ 
smith  must  be  able  to  talk  to  his  customers.  He 
must  know  when  the  iron  is  hot  enough,  and  then 
how  to  strike  it.  Is’nt  it  plain  then  that  he 
needs  more  sense  and  learning  than  a  farmer. 
Besides  he  must  keep  a  book  o(  accounts — far¬ 
mers  can  get  along  without.  So  of  a  tailor  and 
a  carpenter  &c.  You  admit  then,  that  farmers 
need  less  education,  or  sense  or  brains  than  most 
others.  Now  I  want  to  show  what  a  great  sa¬ 
ving  might  be  made ;  if  instead  of  school-houses, 
the  farmers  would  build  pig-houses  &c.  and  not 
waste  their  money  on  education :  and  then  the 
time  saved.  But  my  paper  is  done,  and  I  must  de¬ 
fer  the  main  pith  of  the  argument  until  I  get 
more. 

The  Son  or  a  CtoDHomR. 


TERRACULTURAL. 

For  the  Educator. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  BY  DR.  DANA. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  extracted  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucator  the  following  article  on  the  analysis  of  soils, 
being  convinced  that  its  publication  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  readers  of 
your  paper.  The  old  method  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  a  soil  by  analysis  requires  a  great  array 
of  apparatus,  and  more  chemical  science  and  tact 
in  experimenting  than  are  usually  possessed  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  By  the 
new  method,  the  value  of  a  soil  is  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  insoluble  and  soluble 
vegetable  nutritive  matter  which  it  contains,  a 
method  which  requires  but  little  tact,  or  previous 
knowledge  of  chemical  science,  and  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  vessels  that  are  found  in  every 
farmers  kitchen. 

The  extract  is  from  Professor  Hitchcock’s  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Geological  survey  of  Massachusetts. 

“1.  Sift  the  soil  through  a  fine  sieve.  Take 
the  fine  part ;  bake  it  just  up  to  browning  paper.” 

“  2.  Boil  100  grains  of  the  baked  soil,  with  50 
grains  of  pearl  ashes,  saleratus  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  4  ounces  of  water,  for  half  an  hour ;  let 
it  settle;  decant  the  clear;  wash  the  grounds  with 
4  ounces  boiling  water ;  throw  all  on  a  weighed 
filter,  previously  dryed  at  the  same  temperature 
as  was  the  soil  (1;)  wash  till  colourless  water  re¬ 
turns.  Mix  all  these  liquors.  It  is  a  brown 
coloured  solution  of  all  the  soluble  geine.  All 
sulphates  have  been  converted  into  carbonates,  and 
with  any  phosphates,  are  on  the  filter.  Dry 
therefore  that,  with  its  contents,  at  the  same  heat 
as  before.  Weigh — the  loss  is  soluble  geine^ 

”3.  If  you  wish  to  examine  the  geine;  precip¬ 
itate  the  alkaline  solution  with  excess  of  lime 
water.  The  geafe  of  lime  will  rapidly  subside, 
and  if  lime  water  enough  has  been  added,  the  ni¬ 
trous  liquor  will  be  colourless.  Collect  the  geate 
of  lime  on  a  filter;  wash  with  a  little  acetic  or 
very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  you  have  geine 
quite  pure.  Dry  and  weigh.” 

”  4.  Replace  on  a  funnel  the  filter(2)  and  its 
earthy  contents ;  wash  with  2  drachms  muriatic 
acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Wash  till  tasteless.  The  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime  will  be  dissolved  with  a  little 
iron,  which  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition 
of  any  salts  of  iron,  besides  a  little  oxide  of  iron. 
The  alumina  will  be  scarcely  touched.  We  may 
estimate  all  as  salts  of  lime.  Evaporate  the  mu¬ 
riatic  solution  to  dryness,  weigh  and  dissolve  in 
boiling  water.  The  insoluble  will  be  phosphate 
of  lime.  Weigh — the  loss  is  sulphate  of  lime; 
(I  make  no  allowance  here  for  the  difference  in 
atomic  weight  of  the  acids,  as  the  result  is  of 
no  consequence  in  this  analysis.)” 

”  5.  The  earthy  residuum,  if  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  contains  no  insoluble  geine — test  it  by 
burning  a  weighed  small  quantity  on  a  hot  shovel 
— if  the  odour  of  burning  heat  is  given  off,  the 
presence  of  insoluble  geine  is  indicated.  If  so, 
calcine  the  earthy  residuum  and  its  filter— the  loss 
of  weight  will  give  the  insoluble  geine;  that  part 
which  air  and  moisture,  time  and  lime,  will  con¬ 
vert  into  soluble  vegetAle  food.  Any  error  here 
will  be  due  to  the  loss  of  water  in  a  hydrate,  if 
one  be  present,  but  these  exist  in  too  sii^t  quan¬ 
tities  in  *  granitic  sand,*  to  affect  the  result. 
The  actual  weight  of  the  residuary  mass  is  ‘gra¬ 
nitic  sand.*  ” 
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“  The  clay,  mica  quartz,  &c.  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished.  If  your  soil  is  calcareous,  which  may 
be  easily  tested  by  acids,  then  before  preceding 
to  this  analysis,  boil  100  grains  in  a  pint  of  water, 
filter  and  dry  as  before,  the  loss  of  weight  is  due 
to  the  sulphate  of  lime,  even  the  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be  so  considered ;  for  the  ultimate  result  in 
cultivation  is  to  convert  this  into  sulphate  of  lime.” 

‘‘Test  the  soil  with  muriatic  acid;  and  having 
thus  removed  the  lime,  proceed  as  before,  to  de¬ 
termine  tlie  geine  and  insolated  vegetable  matter.” 


From  the  Maine  Farmer^ 
AGRICULTURAL  SERMON. 

“  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  sutisjied 
with  bread :  but  he  that  foUoweth  vain  persons 
is  void  of  understanding," — Prov.  12th  chap¬ 
ter,  11th  verse. 

Mind  the  text.  He  that  tilleth  his  land — not 
he  who  abuses  it. 

Experience  for  several  thousand  years  has 
proved,  that  Solomon  is  right.  We  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  Maker  of  our  frames,  that  we 
must  have  bread  to  sustain  life.  That,  however 
disdainfully  some  may  look  upon  the  act  of  eat¬ 
ing,  as  a  mere  animal  opperation,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  soul  housed 
in  its  tenement,  called  the  body,  and  in  order  to 
give  that  body  strength  and  activity  to  do  the 
biddings  of  the  mind,  and  minister  to  its  wants 
and  gratifications.  It  is  also  ordained  that  bread 
should  be  derived  from  the  earth,  and  in  more  or 
less  abundance  in  proportion  as  the  earth  should 
be  well  or  ill  tilled.  Hence  as  a  natural  result 
of  a  well  established  law  of  nature.  ‘‘  He  that 
tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread.” 
This  is  in  accordance  with  many  other  injunc¬ 
tions  and  promises  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
proved — illustrated  and  fulfilled  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farmer.  We  see  the  fulfillment  of 
the  text  in  almost  every  neighbourhood.  Scarcely 
one  who  tilleth  his  land  as  he  should  do,  but  is 
satisfied  with  bread.  He  is  repaid  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  harvest,  and  he  is  above  want  and 
distress,  while  some  who  follow  after  vain  per¬ 
sons,  prove  their  lack  of  understanding,  by  their 
lack  of  food  and  sustenance.  We  see  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  it  also  in  communities.  Where  patient  and 
industrious  toil  is  judiciously  expended  upon  the 
soil,  the  people  are  fiourishing  and  prosperous ; 
but  where  this  is  neglected,  you  see  a  down  trod¬ 
den  and  crushed  race  of  beings.  If  you  cast  your 
eyes  abroad,  and  look  at  the  history  of  many  of  the 
nations,  which  at  this  moment  are  upon  the  earth, 
some  of  them  groaning  in  ignorance  and  despot¬ 
ism,  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  till  the  soil, 
but  follow  after  vain  people,  and  show  their  lack 
of  understanding  by  living  in  miserable  servitude. 
But  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘  vain  person  ?”  By  vain, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  use  it  often¬ 
times,  and  in  the  text,  is  meant  any  thing  wick¬ 
ed,  licentious,  foolish,  or  derogatory  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  incompatible  with  the  conduct  of  a 
moral  and  accountable  being.  All  who  follow 
after  persons  or  pursuits  of  the  above  character, 
must  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  void,  of  under¬ 
standing.  And  yet  how  many  of  our  young  men 
are  there,  who  mrgetting  that  labor  and  industry 
and  prudence  is  as  necessary  to  success  in  life, 
as  air  is  to  the  lungs,  or  blood  to  the  arteries — 
throw  all  by,  and  rush  on  to  a  wretched  and  un¬ 
timely  fate.  They  become  inflated  with  pride, 
and  look  down  wi^  scorn  upon  him  who  ‘‘  tilleth 
his  land,”  forgetting  that  the  time  will  soon  come. 


when  he  whom  he  now  despises  as  a  rusty,  sun¬ 
burnt  plough-jogger,  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread, 
and  he  starving — void  of  understanding — Void 
of  respectability— void  of  sympathy  from  the  rest 
of  mankind — void  of  every  thing  but  misery  and 
remorse.  We  might  enlarge  here,  long  and  loud, 
upon  the  misguided  notions  of  too  many  of  our 
young  people,  and  old  ones  too.  Upon  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  false  pride,  false  greatness — false  gen¬ 
tility  and  false  honor — but  we  leave  each  one  to 
finish  the  Sermon  by  way  of  “  application," 
‘‘improvement,”  exhortation  and  “conclusion,” 
to  suit  himself— save  only  the  putting  our  young 
should  be  farmers  to  mind  once  more,  that  “  He 
who  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with 
bread." — Amen. 


PLANT  YOUR  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  most  delicious  fruit  every  farmer’s  family 
ought  to  have  as  abundantly  as  peas  and  beans  : 
and  with  less  labour  and  expenditure  of  manure 
and  land.  All  you  need  is  a  piece  of  good  ground 
such  as  is  found  in  every  garden :  the  runners 
are  to  be  set  in  during  the  present  and  next  month. 
It  matters  little  what  the  shape  of  beds  are  :  only 
let  the  plants  be  from  15  to  20  inches  apart.  The 
following  from  “  the  Crdtivator"  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  direct  and  secure  an  abundant  supply. 

We  received  twelve  kinds  of  select  fruit  from 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1825  ;  but 
continue  to  cultivate  in  our  garden  only  the  Me- 
thven  and  scarlet, — the  latter  coming  in  use  ten 
or  fourteen  days  before  the  former, — ^both  abun¬ 
dantly  prolific.  Some  of  our  beds  are  six  years 
old,  and  they  have  produced  as  abundantly  this 
as  in  any  former  year.  We  ascribe  this  contin¬ 
ued  productiveness  to  our  pointing  in  horn  sha¬ 
vings  annually  between  the  beds,  and  strewing 
upon  the  latter  in  autumn,  tan  from  the  morocco 
leather  factory.  The  Methven  is  in  bearing 
about  two  weeks ;  we  have  had  47  berries  that 
weighed  a  pound,  many  that  measured  over  four, 
and  one  that  measured  five  and  one-quarter  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter.  Our  practice  is  to  clean  the  alleys 
and  beds  before  the  blossoms  show,  to  leave  the 
runners  till  the  fruiting  season  is  over,  and  after 
that  to  take  off  those  that  intrude  upon  the  alleys, 
and  to  dung  and  dig  these. 

The  strawberry  multiplies  rapidly  by  suckers 
or  stolens,  and  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  grown  at  thejoints,  although  the 
roots  are  but  imperfectly  formed.  If  planted  out 
in  this  month,  they  will  give  a  partial  crop  the 
next  season,  and  will  be  in  high  perfection  the 
second  year. 

Mr.  Keen,  near  London,  who  appropriates  acres 
to  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  recommends  that  the  pine 
be  grown  in  a  light  loam,  though  no  kind  will 
grow  better  in  astifl'one.  The  imperial  and  scar¬ 
lets  like  a  similiar  soil.  The  hautboys  like  a  light 
soil.  The  wood  strawberry  is  generally  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  alpine  always.  The  seed  is 
best  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  ripens:  the  plants 
to  be  set  in  fruit  beds  the  spring  following.  Our 
own  experience  leads  us  to  recommend,  that  the 
pines  and  scarlets  be  planted  in  loose,  rich,  and 
pretty  moist  soil,  our  climate  being  dryer  than 
that  of  Britain,  and  the  strawberry  demanding  a 
great  supply  of  moisture  when  fruiting. 

The  mode  of  planting  is  generally  in  beds  con¬ 
taining  two,  three  or  four  rows,  with  alleys  of 


two  feet  between  them.  The  soil  should  be  well 
dug  and  pulverized,  and  the  situation  open  and 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  larger  growing  kinds 
may  have  intervals  of  two  feet  between  the  rows, 
and  of  18  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows ; 
the  smaller  growing  kinds  may  be  planted  closer. 
Keen  cuts  the  runners  three  times  in  a  season— 
we  cut  them  but  once,  and  leave  then  the  new 
plants  that  take  root  in  the  beds,  mostly  to  grow. 
His  culture  may  be  the  most  perfect,  but  ours  is 
is  attended  with  the  least  labor,  the  cost  of  which 
is  there  trivial  to  what  it  is  here.  Keen  plants 
the  pines  and  houtboys  2  feet  by  18  inches  apart, 
and  the  scarlet  20  by  18  inches.  He  found 
among  the  many  different  kinds  of  hautboys,  one 
which  had  the  male  blossom  on  one  plant  and  the 
female  on  another ;  and  experience  soon  taught 
him,  that  to  render  them  fruitful,  it  was  necess¬ 
ary  to  mix  the  two  kinds  in  his  beds,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  male  to  eight  females.  Mr.  Lang- 
worthey,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Downing,  of 
Newburg,  think  that  the  male  and  female  blos¬ 
soms  grow  on  different  plants,  in  other  kinds  of 
strawberry ;  but  our  limited  experience  has  not 
enabled  us  yet  to  confirm  their  opinions.  The 
duration  of  most  kinds  with  Mr.  Keen,  is  three 
years,  the  wood  strawberry  and  alpine,  two 
years.  The  latter  bears  fruit  the  first  year  after 
sowing. 

The  general  dependence,  in  this  country,  for 
the  strawberry,  has  been  upon  those  growing 
wild  in  the  fields ;  but  independent  of  the  fact, 
that  this  fruit  can  not  grow  where  the  farm  is 
well  managed,  the  extra  trouble  of  gathering 
them  in  meadows,  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  taking  care  of  them  in  the  garden. 

With  regard  to  manures  for  strawberry  beds, 
such  are  to  be  prefered  as  are  cool,  and  free  from 
seeds  of  weeds.  Cow  manure  is  preferable  to 
that  of  horses.  Bone  dust  and  horn  shavings 
are  excellent,  if  not  applied  in  too  large  quantity. 
A  bushel  and  a  half  of  either  should  go  as  far  as 
a  load  of  long  dung.  For  top-dressing  the  beds 
in  autumn,  there  is  nothing  better  than  tan,  that 
from  the  morocco  leather  factory  being  prefera¬ 
ble.  The  tan  smothers  weeds,  keeps  the  soil 
moist,  the  berries  clean,  and  seems,  withal,  to 
afford  the  specific  food  of  the  plant.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  cover  strawberry  beds  lightly  with 
straw,  in  the  spring,  and  burn  it  off,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  seeds  of  weeds,  dec.  We  have  been 
cruelly  censured  for  this  recommendation,  by  one 
who  unwittingly  burnt  piles  of  straw  upon  his 
beds,  and  consequently  destroyed  his  plants. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

II.  From  Clouds. 

1.  It  Is  a  symptom  of  fair  weather  when  clouds  dissolve 
into  air;  otherwise  when  they  are  collected  out  of  the  air. 

2.  When  heavy  rains  are  about  to  fall,  every  cloud  rise* 
bigger  than  the  former  and  all  the  clouds  are  in  a  growing 
state. 

3.  When  clouds  are  fleecy,  deep,  and  dense  towards  the 
middle,  and  very  white  at  the  ^ges,  with  the  sky  very 
bright  and  blue  about  them,  they  are  of  a  frosty  coldnese. 
and  will  soon  fall  either  in  hail,  snow,  or  hasty  showers  of 
rain. 

4.  When  cloudsbreed  high  in  the  air  in  thin  white  trains, 
like  locks  of  wool  or  the  tails  of  horses,  there  will  soon  bs 
wind  below,  and  probably  a  rain  with  it. 

5.  When  clouds  as  they  come  forward  seem  to  diverge 
from  a  point  in  the  horizon,  a  wind  may  be  expected  from 
that  quarter,  or  the  opposite. 

6.  When  a  general  cloudiness  covers  the  sky  above,  and 
small  black  fragments  of  clouds,  like  smoke,  fly  underneath, 
rain  is  not  far  off,  and  it  will  probably  be  lasting. 


